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ABSTRACT 



^ T;he LRRC ^Listening and Reading CDopr^ 
Prbarafip^ ah experi^nHal based' s^bry grammar approach to listening 
and reading cbmpreh^sibn/is^d^ a pilot study Df its . 

ef fective^ess ilitfi communicatibh fiandicapp^i cfiildre^^^ 
The LRRC framework tramsl^ chtldrenjs own rpcentjexpertences into 
sequenced story episodes which are then read aloud to children during 
a lis-tening time. Que'^tions flite-ral and later, inferential) follow 
each story> wfth experiences moving from oral only to oral and ^ 
written. Three parts are.^consldered: the orienting pha^e 
TlisteSfng/att ending ski.lls^ , question phase, and bridging phase 
fstbriesinbre. abstract and cbmplexl* The first twb pstttswere field 
t^st,ea_wi,tfi six Ss (5 t6_7_years bid) and Part III with four Ss C9 to 
1;^ y(<|ar^^ the tSRC , 

fralneWrk is feasible and effectives (CL) 
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As educator s,^.i^e w^^dismayed seemingly large nuntber of>. young 



^binmuriication handicapped ch^ 
skills and comprehension..! We 




^n. who ej^ibit" bfter\ significant deficits. in listening 
iaJtrk oT3serve"d5 r^s one might expect, that children who 

- ^ ^ , i • 

dojiot receive adequate ilnterfe^^ listening ^skills^ often tend to 

exhibit similar deficit^ ^h3n' th4y .be^in re^fet^^and are confronted with written 
comprehensibri tasks. Nmeious re^fchef^ as^^tevensbn (1972) have; identified 
listening skills as critical to the-4?a^'^|^;procegs • Elements of listening skills 
include organizational and meaning #^dg^'S9 ^of -^^^ information and, the later 

retrieval of important units of thaj^&^^.ation . J^Problems in this, area appfear to be 
linked to (iifficulties such a^ attenai^5?^n4 relaijfn^-,t:o rncoitting stimuli,- in 
organizing and making sense of th^. inf*rination, a'h^' in the storage and retrieval of 
•critical elements as opplased to unnecessary detaifs. The authors have attempted to 
address these problems through the development of experiential based listening and 
reading comprehension program (LfiRC) . The purpose^ df this- paper is t6 diicuss the 
elements of the program, to provide literature support for its components^ and 
finally to describe thi results of a pilot study which tested the' prograS procedures 
with two, groups of communication handicapped , children between the ages of five and 
seven, and nine and eleVeh. Communication handicapped children who present deficits 
in receptive language and/or expressive language skills appear to be particularly 
^^alherable to comprehension difficulties. 

In 1976, Kintsch offered the premise that the comprehension process is the 
same whether information is listened to or read. It would keem Ibgical, tjifirefore, 
that an all-encbn^assing" comprehensi^^ program should employ ;^ unifying ,^ systematic / 
strategy to facilitate both listening comprehension and, later, reading comprehensibil 
skills:. A review 5f numerous commercially available coSpr^^ension programs conducted 
by the authors,- was disappointing' in this respect. Furthermore, these additional • ^ 

^ ^ _ ' ^ 'PERMISSION TO REPROpUCE tHl^ 

MATERjAU HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

Q to THE EDUCATIONALRESOURCES 

• ' : iNFbRMATION CENTER (ERIC)," 



shortcomings were noted: 
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1981 



1) Adequate listening/attending behaviors; are presumed 
to be present^ 

2) drgahizatibn of program content often lacks apparent 
^trate^es to help children organize and retrieve 
sali^tl^ eiiment^g^; /^^^ , ^ 

3) Program cohtent i^^^SBSF^^ removed from the here 
and now rea^lity of ^^^.^hildreh^ and often appears 
insufficieht to arofeWMiia maintain interest and 
attention, '. ..' ' \ 

A) Most programs are designed fdrfUse on an individual 
rather than a small group basis^^ 
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-. ■ \ 5) Most programs lack the potential for. on-going , ; 

\.-' integration of their content into classroom 

. I learning units. ; ' * 

• \^ The MRe program was developed to counter these program limitations in a 
motivating and systematic way. ' - . • 

- ' \ Several precepts guided the authors in developing the EftRC's procedural \ 

elementsland should fil^ noted. It was fiit tjiat a carefully designed framework which \ 

. ' ' ^ .\ . _ . - _ ■: - _ - , - - • I. ; 

could a^pmmodate individual differences would be far more functional and i^eanirigful \ 

than a pre-packaged "cookbook" program. Further, since children talk about, and ^ . \ 

.understand best, things they themselves have 'done and. are familiar with, these should , 

be accdimnbdated in the frameworks Finally,, since children •bette'r oomprehend ; . 

; information phrased in language with which they are familiar (Spache, 1973), this ^ , 

_______ ' ■ ^ ' ♦ ' 

language should be included in the content. . ^ " . 



The resulting; LARC program firamiework, after e^stablishing adequate listening 



ihd attending skills, translates children's own recent personal experi^npes iiito 
uniformly sequenced story fepisodes. The episodes x>r stories are subsequently read* 
aioud to children during a listening time each day. Questions of a literal arid, later,- 
6£ ah inferential nature follow ^each story. Meaningful coriterit ii^ graded in levels of 

difficulty from simple arid concrete to^coniplex ^nd abstract. The presented' 

... ^ ^ _.__._ 

compreherisiori experiences move from oral only* to pral and written. The brganizatibh 
6f each story episode remains cbnstaht throughout the three program patts while 
increasing in length and cdmjplexity .. The resultirig LARC program format is as follows^ 
(see Table IJ . 

• PART i (THE ORIENTING PHASE ) establishes adequate listening/attending skills 

via the presentation df pictures > the use of verbal orienting directives arfd 

'__ _ _ _ ^ .• - . - - ■ < 

continxaous social and token reinforcement. 
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Step 1 



Orienting .' sit, fold hands, 
Bha^e ' , , no talking 

' (lb second trials) 



PART II 
Question 



Step 1 



PARE III 



Bridging 



Idolc and' listen 
answer' 



yes/no questions 
about story event, 
atteitipt ,^d , 
consequence 



Step 1 



1^ . 



TfiBLE l'( 



Step -2 . 



; Step 3 



' same pl^us 
looit at 



(10 second trial?! 



same plus 
listen to 30-50 
word story and 
at picture 



Step 2' 



■3 



look.; and listen 
plus answer 
multiple choice 
(2 choice) questions 
('md",;"What%-and 



look and listen 
'plus generate, 
answers to "wh"; 
questions '("Who", 
"What", and "Where" 



Step 2 



Step 3; 



look_and listen to 
100-120 word stories 
generate answers ' 

' about story event, 
plan, internal 
response, 
consequence 
reaction , ; 

• ("Who", "What", "Where", 
"When", "HOW", %y") 
read story and answer , , 
written cbmprehehsibh , 
questions 



same plus 
answer 
inferential 
questions 



• same 'plus 
read commercially * 
available , complementary 
story - answer ■ 

■ written comprehension,' 

questions y. . ■ 

/ • A 



Step 4 - ; 



ERIC 



■■: V . : ; • ■ ^ ■ ^^^^^ . 

. ' "PfiRT il (THE eUEsWoN PHASER introduces twosittipie, single 'episdae stories.' 

bas^d on e^^eriencg^ -the children in the gfbup ha|e had earlier in ths day. A teacher- 

_j /drawn.^pictiire depicting the story ipisbde ;at:coinpahies iach reading. Questions Vbdut 
the .event* the" attempt >and the 'consequeni?^ are gi-aduaUy. built ±n> in €he following- 
sequence: ' ^ f \ ' . ' . , • , - 

•■ l) Yes/^b cbhtenfc questions; ^ ^ 

*' 2 J Multiple choice (2 choice) content questions (question 

^ * • forms include "who", r "what", ari^ "where**) ' . 

^" > ' ' • \ • • 

/ ; ' . 3) Content qu^^ listeners to gin|f ate • : 

.*» ^ / . *^he correct response (question fdTms. include "who"^ ?what"^ 

' and "where")- : j » / ' ^. 

The sequence of "wh" question forms was adapted from the research of V * ' 
Ervin-Tripp and miier (i^^ 



-(-THE BRIDGING ^HASE ) ^ builds ori the elements of PART It and includes 
the following extensions: . ' ' ' 



il StorieSy^come/ more .abstract , complex and longer while 
. „: continuing to be based in *gersbnal experience., 

2) Content cbmprehension questions- now may include,' as 
appropriate, ihe form^ of '"why", "when", and "hbW". 



3) Tfie listening comprehension experience is supplemented 
with ^complementary, cbmrnercially av^ reading 
material with written comprehension questions. 

--- -- ' « 

4) Inferential questions' are gradually built iri. ^ 



The organizational structure for the story episodes, was adapted frbm recent 

. _ - * ' ' ■ \ ' _ • * ■ ' 

research m the -acquisil^ipn of story grammar (^tein aM Gleftri, 1979). The macro- 

structuire of each teacHer-^generated story episode contained tfie following informational 

unit^ in t?ie order presented: A setting, an initiating event, an irit^rrial plan and/or • 

^ internal Response,, an attempt, a consequence ^^d a reaction '(see Chart 1) . Children's; 

activitfies were transformed by their teacher into Iphis forntat daily..-. The setting 

serves to establish the story's time and ^br place, as well as to intrbduce the 

•protagonistCs) (main character (s) . The initiating event introduces the event, . 

. situatioa, ror activity w^^ch the protagonist encounters. The internal response notes 

the feeling or thoughts_ the protagonist has which will lead him tb ^ take ^ action. The 

internal plan, simil^ to ^ the inter»nal response not^s the protagbnisf s decision 

regarding any action he will take. The attempt .(JocuSents what the protagonist does. 

The consequence reveals the outcbme(sj of Uie prbtagbnist's attempt. The r4a^tion . ' 

notes the epotiohai response (s) of the prbtagbhist to the above sequence of events'. 
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The story grammar approach was chosen for the lARC program in 4ri effort to 

. : _ . --^k--^-— :-- ^- ■ * - 

provide children with a logical aHd- consistent frame of- reference for organizing ' 

.information. ' The research of Stein, and Glenn (l978^*|)on story grammar suggests* thaft ' 

•a stop's episodic structure cdrres|)bnds to the child's logical orgahizatibh pf t^at . 

information in memory. Mandler ^d Johnson '(1977)^ that, people deyel©p 

a story schema set of expectation^ about the internal structure of stories: This 

; J , ; ; 

schema, ^hich serves tp facilitate encoding and retrieval, is constructed from two. 

;»T _____ _ , ■ • 

sources: 1) by listening to mfiny stories, thereby xnGreasing knowied^cje of tfie 

sequence of events in glories (or how they typically begin and end ^ etc j^-'apd 

2) through experience which serves to increase knowledge of causal relationships and 

various kinds of action sequences (Handler and Johnson, 1977). 

^ ^ Training in drawing inferences was built into PART III as a result of 

research findings related to the importance of tlie inferential process in comprehension 

(Hansen and Pearson,-. 1980) . ScharDcs (in Warren^ Nicholas and Trabassb^ 1975) notes 

that meaning is primary to comprehension and. that the derivation of meaning involves 

two processes: 1) " the application of knowledge and; 2) the drawing of inferences. 

_ _ _ _ _ __ _ 1 _ :'_ _ » ' _ ^ • _ _■ 1 _ _ , * J _ _ 

According to Schanks> ±nferences_se«rve. two fijnctions; to aid an i*ndividual to fill in • 

missing slots in the structure^ arid 'tcD serve ^s 'a (ibrin^ctor^ enabling an individual ^ 

to rela^te represented events at a ^higher drganiza^dnal level. Hansen and Pearson 

(198Q) suggest that given considerable practice, children's ability to draw inferences 

V J .__ ^ _ - _ ; 

may improve. They further suggest that if educators wdre to ask more integrative 

rather than basic content questions^ children might develop a-mindset of interpretatioh 

as opposed to just attending to the simple recall df facts. Research seems to indicate 

■ - ^ •_ . " V _. ' - • _ .._■_■_ :_ 

that young children do have the memory capacity and the ability to draw inferences.. 

Their lack. of prior- knowledge, however, appears to limit their ability to draw an 

■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ' ^ • _ . ■ _ _ ■ ^ ■ _ ■ • ' 

inference in a specific instance. Sincp our program is founded* 6n children's 

persona! experiences/ it appeared . reasonable- that inference training would be a - 

logical L^RC inclusion. As' a theoretical ba-se for this training, v?e have adapted a • 

taxonomy of inferences employed by children in, the comprehension process as proposed 

by Warren /Nicholas and Trabasso (1978) . ; 

It is most important to point out that the object of the comprehension 

questions asked in PARTS 'll and III is f or the child to recall the ' criti-cal story ■ 

elements. . It is not the primary intention of the program to teach .children to respond 

to each ' "wh"-!-]guestion type.- Not ail the suggested question forms may be employed in _ 

eveiry story. Questions ' are asked as the story content dictates. If, for example, in 

a particular «stbry a "where" question , would hot elicit a critical story element, no 

"where" question. is asked. 



METHOD AND'^PRdeEdURES 



Subject^ and Settings . 

ThS study . was conducted with two groups ^ bf cbminuriicatipn handicap^ children 
of- (differing language PARTS I and 11 were utilized with six subjects 

between the ageSi of five and sevqn. These ^ybjects attent^ schoo^ in .a seLf-borita^ 
classrbonr at the ebrnmunication Disorders Demonstration Program ^t Montclair ^Eate ' 
College (MSC) in New Jersey. This'gi:6up> Hereby referred to as the MSG group^ present 
receptive language deficits of bitweeh one and three years below expected levels, ahc^ - 
expressive language deficits of between jtwd and' four years below expected levels. 
Handicapping conditions such as neurological impairment or mental reta'rdal^on 
accompany the language impairment^ in five.otat of the six* subject^ ^ ' " 

PART III of the 'Jjrograiri was utilized With a -group o^' fbiir children between 
the ages of . nine and eleven. « These children attend a class for cbrriinuhicatibh handi- 
capped children in the Princeton Regional Schools^ Princeton, N.J. and are ntainstreamed 
for all special subjects. These children, hereby referred to as the Princeton Group, 
were more advanced in academic achievement and language skills than tne MSG Group. 
Receptive lah^^uage deficits ranged from one to two years below expected levels. . 
Exptressive language deficits iranged from one- to thfee years below expected levels. 
All-;, of the subjects* could Secode at a minimum of a raid-second grade level. . 



PART I >^ ORIENTING PHASE ^ ^ \ • * 

^ The" first part 'of the program was^ designed to establish the attending" bfehaviors 
that are prerequisites to listening to a: story. Children were trained to sit on chairs 

VithouE talking while iooki'ng a£ a picture and listening to a story. Their hands were - 

_• • . . . __ • _ _ _ . • ■ _ _ ' _ ^ . 

folded to eliminate competing behaviors such' as touching other children. . - 

The Tsix children in the MSG Group sat in chairs around a* kidneyrsliaped 



table facing two adults, .the presenter and ihe. recorder . Adults sa,t in the same ' 

positions each day, but children were free^tb chbbse their seats. The presenter 

introduced each session by reminding the children that it was "Listening Time". The 

behaviors cbrre'spbnding to the current prbgram step were reviewed.* The group Was.- 

judged to be prepared tb progress to the ..next step 'When four out of six- children*' 

performed with 80% accuracy for two consecutive days. Ghiidren included in this part 

■ _t_ _' _ _ ' ' ' ' - 

were rewarded with pbtatb. chips and stickers for appropriate behaviors. The use of 

these rewards was gradually diminished. ' ■ > - * 

St e p 1 : "Sit, hands, folded, no talking;" 

•/ The first ^tep entaf led an attempti by the presenter to begin each: 

of t eh trials per session with ail children cbnfbrmihg to the desired behaviors. 



cliild wHb had difficulty ireinairiihg 'seated was jpositiohed between tlje jpresehter aqd 
recorder, which, prevented him frbm^^ When -a child did hot fbHbw\a 

• dire[ctibh,.< his name was called ^Re and this* direction was repeated. Fojldwirig that 

_■ _.. _ _• : ' j'.' ^ r : ' _ _ _ _V . J'.' . ^'--.'^ / . . 5^ 

repeti-tion, *aii inappropriate befiaviors vere ignored. The presenter signaled the 

stafitj of each ten ^^econd trial by' a hod of her bead and a hand motion, "fhe recorder 
tiihed eacK trial and sighal-ed the end-. - The presenter immediately praised tlie childteh 
vviib p^r formed dbrfectly fey saying, their ha'mes "and "Gbod sitting arid listeriing'S while 
the recorder marked a +. op - for each child^on the data sheet. After each* trial, the 
-Sticker €hSrt was presented arid each successful ghiid received a sticker to place on 
the charts 'or a potato thip (indicated by oh the Sticker <3iart) . .A continuous 
schedtilS of reinforcement was -used. The chil(^re|i did riot know until ^ the end of each* 
trial whether the reward for that trial would be a chip or a sticker, a shaping 
procedure in^-which each .child received a "Special Go^ld Sticker^ and -a potato' chip 
at th^.end of the session -for 56%.' success was ntiiized; ' 1 . . » 

. . ' • : V' V- ■ ^ / - ' ' 

- Step^^ "Eobk at the picture" _ 

All procedures^fbllowed during Step 1 were continued ^ but' the 
presenter added the direction^ "Lbok at thg picture", as different, large commercially 
available pictures (Dunn and Smithy 1066j Wing, 19*^8) "were held up for each "Listening 
Time"* - When praised, children' were, told^ jcood looking and listening." By the ' 
comjpletion of Step. 2, children w^re Reinforced for 106^ success on'a given day* . 

' ^ ' " ' - - - , -4" , - ' - ■ " ' • " , . .- 

Step' 3^ . "tisten to the'sto^" ' , ^ ^ 

'. Two thirty- tpf fifty word stories based ori the ;Chirdreris"s experiences' 

-I -• ■ - _' -J ' - - - _ . . _ '-- -, '\ -■ • -* - - • . . 

in school that day we r^ writterf iri "the prescribed story grammar format. A simple 

V; ... . . . ■■ .-V:.;: —- ^ . ». 

picture was drawn to accompAriy each story, Later the same day, at "£73^tening Time"Vj 

\ ■ ' » ' ' ■ ■ ■ » ^ '' ■ '* " . , ■ • . , . 

$sh4 direction "Eisfeen. to the' story." was added to ^he prio^ <^ireptiohs. A revised 

"Stacker Chart" with 'spaces for two trials and the "Special Gold Sticker" was 

'A- -^■ _ - • 7-_-- . - *i "-.--'^ • ^ ^ - ' - • 

utilized. ; By the complet^bri of Step 3, brilyi-sti€:kers and praase were used to reward..: 

' -\ - _ ^ - -J.\- ' ■ ^ " • ' • ' - ■ ' • .' ' 

children fqllbwing each trials • , . 




PAFaj II - QUESTION PHASE " ^ * ^ * ^ « - 

I ♦ JThe secbrid part b£.the pro^r^ provided 'the childreri vq-th cbritiriued' exposure 
tp tke stbry_ grammar fbrtnat. arid%,lritX9^^j5d^ comprehensio-n :questions*, ^ xhree questions, - 
ari ]|verit Question'; an Attempt Question, and a Consequence Question w^re ^sked' following 
eacl^ suory. Sample questipfis^f the .type the children would be asked about the story 



^ - - 

were presented to ihtroduce eadh program Step. Iri additiori tb the. directiori5 

adinihistered in PART I, the childreri were tbld, • "I'm'.gding td* a^k ;you some questions . 

abbut the story. Listen carefully 'and think about the story / so you can answer the 

O jt^stion^." ' ^ ' *• . ./. . ^ ' . • • ^ " 
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After the story was read, the prisseiitiBr praised children -who behaved . ^»:--: 
appropriately, by saying their ^names and "Good looking and listening", while the ' 
ireeorder marked the Data Stieet (see Chart 2) i The picture ^as removed; 'Then the^ 
Event guestioh was asked^ and an individual was bailed to respond, fh^ respondent's 
name iiiiffledirately followed the question. Since children did hot khdwTwTieh they^^^^^^ 
be chosen, this procedure secured group attention. When the respbhdeht answered 
correctly, he was praised. When an incorrect response was given, the presenter statied 

-the correct answer. Following the individtial response, the question w^s repeated 
'* and a group response was elicited. The presenter cued the group by saying, '*Now it'^ 

' everyone's turn." After askipg the question, the presenter 's head nodded to signal 
the^group's response in unison; This group response pattern was ifnpleiftehted to 

i -^-'l -, -- ^ ' - - ^ - - ----- - ' - : - - - - - - - .J ■ ^ i - 

provide practice for every child without taking the time for several individual ^ 
responses and to maintain the groujp's interest (Engeimann^ Gsborn and Engeimanny 1969) 
'The question proWdure followed each story ^ and at the end of the session the Sticker' 
a Chart was presented. ' ; 

-^ Step 1 ; ^ Yes/N6 Questibng . ' j * 

The first question forms' introduced were those- answerable by a, 
yes/no response, such as, VDid Ben find a new toy in school today? - Yes or No." 
bccasionally, "Was" questions were used. For example, "Was Steven's job to^^^^ke 
. attendance?^ Yes or No." Children^were rewarded with. stickers following eacfi story 
and a "Special Gold Sticker" and af potato chip at the "end of the session. *' , 

/• ■ - - - ■ -- ■ . E * ' *^ . . : - 

; Step 2 : Choice guestfiohs ' p " t ^ 

— * J - . J! _ _ 1 ' _ _ » _ 

The predominant questions were simple "who" and "what '^ questions, 
(see Chart 3) . Typical questions were, "Who did not have a Speech teacher today? * 

'•Michael of Howard?"', and, "What did Howard want \to do? H^ve/ Speech or have .Music?"'/ 
"Where" questions tfer&* asked infrequently ; as place -was ^rarely an important element^' • 
of the stbry^ at this 'level, since most activities bccurre'd in one classroom. Sometimes 
tjiie consequence of the story involved going someplace. Then a "Where" question like, 

^ "Where di"3 the boys go? Outside or to Gym" would be* presented. Following the first 
story^ children received a checkmark on.vth^ Stic^ket Chart. After the second, story , 
bhildreh were given a sticker to ptace on the Chart;* Children whb met the' criteria 



of 100% success received a ."Special .Gold Sticker" arid a haridshake iri place of. the 
potato chip, ^^^^'^^s^ . ' ^ * ' ^ , 



Step 3 s "Wh" .Questions No-,* Choices ; ' ^ • 

^ Simple "Wh6"V "What"^ and "Where "questions were ^^sk during Step 3, 
but th6 children were .hot provided .with a choice of answers. 'This required that the 



4. 
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children recall the ihfbmatioh fro th^ story and generate a Verbal response. Due tb^ 
. the severe expressive iahgflkge difficulties characteristic of our population, questions 
^w^re developed that- necessitated brily one or two word resjpohsesi 'When a child clearly 
demonstrated knowledge of the ^c 

accepted Shd label^^ f or tfie child. Now children received checlan^^^ ' • 

following eadh story;^ and continued to get "Special Gold Stickers" knd- handshakes at . 
the end. of vthe.se ssidn. All procedures outlined for the QUESTfeN ^Hft^E remained the 
"same, . " ■ . • . . .:" ' *: ' 

BRIDGING 'PHASE . ' . . 

/ ' _ ' ' the ihifd part of the LARC Program, the four chiidr.eh in the . Princeton / 

Group listened to stories baaed on 'their "hands-on" experiences. , The activities were 
' part of ah dhgbj^g Science Unit. The stories were J^onger than those in- PARTS I and II , 
ranging from one hundred to brie -hundred twenty words and were -consistent with, the 

story graSnar format (see Chart 4) . . Children were, asketj tnore' comprehension questions * 

, . . . ... . .. ' . : V . . . . . _ . _ _ 

than the three presented in PART '11 and a- Wider variety bfr question forms were included - 

: "Who", "What", "Tme4?e"> "When", "How"^' "Why" (se^.Chart • 5) : . 

. , ' . On the day fbl lowing the "Listening. Tim^" story jpresentatiSn, a bitten copy / 

of ithe story with the* cbmprghehsibri questions would be presented to each child. This* 
fbrmed:.an assignment on the child's individual contract arid was read silently and 

4f5^^cpmpLeted independently, . . • ■ ' 

'■•.■pv^^\Tfe ■ - .-V ^ ••■ ^ ' ■■ ■ ' ■ - -- -i" ■ ■ ■ _ ■ ■ 

M<* J^^ Children participating in 'this part of the program were rewa,rded' ;with-. social^ 

: '^W^^t'^'^ and the teachgir^'s sigriature by the i::orresponding assignment (Langt^p or 
Reading) on their work contract. ' » ^ 

Step^ 1 ; Read S^bry and Answer Writteri Cbmpreherisiori guestioris " . . ^* 

A story about a Science activity was generated by the teacher arid ^ 
presented- to the §[roup l^t^r in the day at /""tistening Time." Children were directed • 
td^sit quietly a% the round table and listen to the speaker. The teacher paused 
during the reading if the childreri were riot quiefc.; - ? • " v, \ ^ ' 

, ; J^fter the story- v^s read> iridividuai^^ cbmprel^en§ibri / > 

^"questions pertaining to each of the fallowing six categorie^ - Event, Response, Plan, 

Attempt, vCbnsequericeV and Reaction." Since four children participated, each child ' 

" " " _ _ _ ■ _ V ■ ' • J - . 

was asked brie arid two questions, 'respectively, on alternating days. The teacher- 
recorded responses on a worksheet '(see Chart 6), arid theri trarisferred theitr to a , .* 

« ■ • __■ ■ ■ " ' " . . _ " ' 

Data Sheet (see Chart 7) at -her" convenience. ' * " 

■ u - 

The next dayi when the story; was presented in- written fprm> : ,,>.S ' / 



difficult wbrds were reviewed with the grqujp^ and the children then prbceeded to • 
•cc 
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^cbmplete the wbrksheet independently. The teacher recorded the- childreri \s respbrises 



\ 



.-J 



Wnd tfien _cbSrected errq^§_ bn^ the worJcshe'et with each childi The. teacher dire^ed tlld^ 
iKild'^tli the sectioh-6^ th^; story ' coritaihin^ the answer. If 'the child was stili:";'^^ v 

^ linabi^ to answer* correctly , • th§ -teacher 'supplied the ahswer.' r , ^ • | \^ ; 

The group was coiiisidered ready to progress to the next step ^en ' ' \^ 

>. three out of four/ children per forined witit 75% accuracy for two consecutive days pn " 
both the- •^Listening, Time 'Reading iSoiriprehehsion components. 



) ' Stejp 2: / Inferential. Questions ^ . 

■ iiv ; • ♦ " .' . Two irrferential questions were added to^ ^^^^^ , ■ * 

libmprehehgidn questidfis (see Chaft 8) . The iriferehce*^ questions were based oh the* 

content pi. the . story . -i^/i^e types of inferences varied from one story to the next. All'\^.^ 

Other procedures remained the^ iaine. ^ ^ , . v s 

-- ' • i ■ ' ' ■ - / ■ ' ^- ^ • .'■ ■:' - ^' ' \ ' 

^ ■:^r''-'^-- -- . - S--- —■: ' : ' ■ \ .\ 

> S^ep^^j i. Complementary eommere^^ \ 

, ' . ' . Procedures remained the same for the program components described 

in Steps 1 and/ 2^ but -at this time a cdirip lenient ary wri^ story was presented bii" the 

day afteif the dllildren completed the e5cpe:f iehce-based stdisy wdrksheet. Td increase. . 

the chiidre^^s .content bank, the stories elaborated on a cpncept explored during the 

"hands-bS" activity: The complementary stbries were choseln from , published supple- 

mehtary reading materials (Stone and Burton // 1960) already available 'within the sch^li 

The selections cdhsisteritly included a brief inforimatidn-givillg stdty> .fdlldwe^ by 

six comprehension questions. These**" stories and questions ^id not adi^re to tjie 

story grammar framework fbilbwed in the teacher-written stories and questibns, ' 



RESULTS : • . - 



. Data dn the children's cdmprehensidn abilities was cdllected before and after 
the three mpnth pilot study ^was conducted. Our results ind i c a t e d • th a t five out of six 
participants in the MSG Groxjp answered more questions correctly^ oii the Spache Diaghostic 
Reading Scales^ Listening Comprehen^ibh Subtest at the 1*6 Grade Level (See Table 2). 
Fifty percent . df 'the\ group, in^rov^ to two grade levels on ; the^liriical .'Evaluatidri 

•of Language Functions (CELF) , Diagnostic Battery, Proceigsing" Spoken Paragraphs 
Subtest (Seme! and Wiig^ i§gb) . j * / ' ^ • ' - ■ * 

* . The eEEF<, Screening Test (Semel and Wi.igj^ 1980) was admiriistej^d^^ the"- ? . ^ ; 
Princeton GrbUp^ 'but th^ MSG Group was unable to f ollow ;the directions as prelcribed 

in the .jTiahual.; Irt the Prrncetdn GrcJp, ''substantial imprdvement was noted on the , 
Processing section; but- not ir^Productiqn. ip'ercentile ranks on thp Pi^ocessing Section 
increases dramatically :,in ail' oases; while - only bne child* improved slightly in 

• Prbductibh (see Table 3J i-^ 
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T ;e s t s . 



\ \ 

s 

SUBJECTS 


SPAGH? 




\^ CEif' 


' eoMi»,. 

(SP^E 1.6' 


• 


CEI^ 

' .'-SPOKEN 
• .PARAGRAPH 

^ 


#1' 

ca;,: 5-8 • 








• :i2 ■ 

C.A.:. 6^7 , 

^ : y 






K -.x^ Grade 


' CiA.: 6-4/ 


>»»K * • ^. ■ 




Below ' T^-?^ 
K ^.>>'^eldw 


U - ' 

.C.A. : 7-9 


•') ■ , ■ ■ ' 




Below ->-^ 


15 

C.A.J 5-ix 


■'■ V 

+i : 


t 




#6 

C.A,: 6-7 


+2 







TAgLE 2 ■ . ;■ ' ' 

•Pre to Pd^t Test changes for subjects trained in PARTS 1 and n 

-0 SPAdHE - changes (+ or -) in nuitiber of questions answered cortec'tly.frora pre to post testing 

CEif - changes in attained grade levels from pre to jsost testing. ^ *: ' 




TABLE 3 



Pre to Post Test changes for subjects trained in 

DURRELL - changes (+ or -) in nuiier of question^ answered correctly from' pre to post testing' 
CELF SCREENING - niiber of questions answered cbrrectly and cbrrespoiiding percentile rank for 
eE£F SPOT PMGRAPH - changes in attained grade levels from pre to post te'sting 
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Three but of four participants in the Princeton Groujp imjprbved more than 
three grade, levels ph the CELF, Prbcessihg Spoken Pai^^grajplis Subtest. 
' -.^ On the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, Oral Reading, Silent Reading 

and Listening Comprehension Subtests, all participants' in the Princeton Group answered 

p>_ ^ • " ._ 

more questions correctly on tl^e post tests. Three out of four children made a.,; 

minimum gain of one grade level bh all subtests i , / 

- Observations of additional changes have been* detailed in the Discussion ""\ 

Section. ' 



DISCUSSION 



This pilot study ex^ihed the effects of ah isxp^rierice-based sequential 
training program in listen^L^ig and reading comprehensibn dfijtwo groups of Cdmmunication 
handicapped chi^ldren. Relatin^Nthe results to the* specij^jS;' needs this program wa 



designed to address, the following observations can be made; ' 

PART I of the program effectively trained the pr^xf^l^^site attending skills 
fpir : listening, While the primary food reirifdrcer was easil^^ifaded witliin fduriegl 



trainihg sessions. Children were bbserved spontaneously ysirig the Carrier phrases 
given' as cues in the program to verbiiiy mec^S^te their behavibrs during post test 
adinin;Lstratibn and in their classroom, when directed tb listen. ^ As a result bf their . 
ihterhaiizatibri of . these cues, increased eye contact was observed 5uririg the post tests, 
thdugh rid directidn to Iddk was given. ^ 

A factor affecting the children's attention in the Orienting Phase of the 
VaRC Program was the type of commercial picture presented. "Simple, cbmmon children's 
subjects^ devbid bf actibh or Visual complexity, did hot consistently maintain the 
grdup's atteiitiori. This population initially had difficulty inhibiting their Impulse 
to call out the name of the object when pictures of simple objects were presented. 
Novel, action-ofienteS pictures and those of unusual^ imaginary characters did not 
elicit verbal responses asi often and secured Visual attention more effectively. 

The LARC Prdgram utilized a unifdrm story and question format to assist 
children in organizing and retrieving critical story elements. Adults with minimal 
training easily generated stories in the prescribed format using the fbrms developed 
for this purpbse. . ^ 

Several interesting dbservatidns were made pertaining to the effects of the 
drganizatiori of ^ogram content on the MSG group.. Though story and question structure 
remained the sSiSe^ children achieved a higher rate of success in answering questibhs 
about actibh-briented stories than abbut those relating a dialbgue. This is probably 



due te the more concrete nature of the actibri-orlehted storiesi Teachers further 
report^ that children deiridnstrkted a heightened awareness -of <the need to follow: a 
. question with a reply.' This was evidenced by their refusal to gbhtihup with group ' 
: discussion when a question remained unanswered and t^heir urging pgeirs to respond when 
a question was posed. Duriag the latter stages of the Qiies^ion Phasis and post test 
administratidn'ir some children appeared to engage ih more reflective thinking behavior, 
commenting, "Wait, I'm thinking." Children also requested repetition of questions 
they were unable to respond to initially. These latter twd. behaviors were not observed 
during pre-test administration; \ 

During this pilot study, efforts were directed towards determining the. most 
effective technique for training children whp repeatedly failed a particular' question 
typl.^ it was not helpful to bombard children\ with questibn^ they consistently answered 

incorrectly. Presenting; a range of quesllidh types to all children on a random baisis 

■ ____ ---- .'. . . A . / ^ . . 

.appea^^3 to provide benefits from peer modeling Wd more frequently improved the 

/ performance of the participants. • \ ^ * . 

As a result of this pilot study^ a need further exploration in'the areas 

- of prog^iim organization and procedure was determined. '»First^^^pye-testing needs to 

, ■' ■ — --^ ■ » ' .- 

include a measure of the children's ability to* answer \''wl?Mjuestidns 'piricg: to program 
implementation. This would: enable the authors to detetmine whether LftRC increases 
. the children's abilitir to answer "wh" questions in addition tO' recalling story content, 
it would be interesting to study the effects of reading the story twice 
before; the children answer the questions, rather than once as in th/is study. We would 
- also like' to /explore the effect of keeping *the pictures within view' wjiile the questions 
are asked. ^ - ' , ' * 

/ The coriteht of >the LARi:: stories was developed «from the actual experiences of 



the participants. This was a tremenaously effective motivational tool. Children 
locked forward to "Listening Time" to see who would star, in the story. The main 
character was always illustrated ih accurate attire so he would be recognizable to the 

group. The childteh elijbyed simple line drawings with attractive colors, enabling a 

_ . . . , - i - - _ _ . _ _ 

very amateurish artist (or an average teacher) to quickly draw the pictures on a daily 

basis. _ _ 

. • ___ 

Childreh i^ the Princeton Group were motivated by their active involve*^ent 

_■■'•___ ^ _ 

in bhgbihg experiences related, to one unit that continually exposed them to engaging 
new activities and materials. ; • : 

, , tARC was implemented with small groups of children, in classrooms. It was 

manageable ih terms of the nunSers of children served and the time allotted. ' In the 
pilot study, groups of four to six children were accommodated, and "Listening. Time" 
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if 



^ . . ^ .. ^ ...... . — 

^ sessions ragged from approximately ten to twenty minutes,- /'It was advantageous for 
two adults '(the jpresenter and recorder) to* participate during PARTS 1 and II, but 
with; modifications' it would be feasible for implementation by ofie adult. PART Hi 
was conducted successfully by one adult. * . ♦ . i - • ^ 

' ' ._. "x.^^ - I - - - V-::;". \_- - - -i_ 

Since LARC 'irivdlved groups of •children in experience-based activities, 
"Listening Time" was an extension of the classroom's daily activities, rather than 
an isoiated> unrelated part of the school program. Art', cooking, science, social 
studies/ music ^ gym^ and free play activities formed the content, of the stories us^ed 

at "Listening Time".^ ^ , 

- . - ' V - - - _ _ :^ . _ _ * • ^ _ I : 

• The group^ procedures appear to have had 'unanticipated, positive effects . oh 

classroom group dynamics. ■ Teachers^ reported that children imitated adult models who ' 

. provided support for children, by reassuring" one another with statements JLike, "You 

can answer, that. " "These supportive comments were observed tq bcfeur more* frequehtlvr 

___ ■ - _ _ _. _ . 

fbllowirig implementatibh, particularly in the Princeton Group.' ► ■ 

LARC proVidied systematic IsridgingV p to develop both listening and 

reading comprehension. Children in the MSG Groti^ were 'functioning at a reading 
readiness level. It is expected that the consist^t st^tlcture in story and ., ^ 
question format will give them help>ful strategies>t6^^f)ply wHen tSey encounte^ written^ 
material. ' ' ' 

In PART III the vocabulary u^ed i^>. the ^ories was introduce^ during the 
"faahd's-on" e:^eriences so chiid??en could .develop meaningful content-word relationships 
The presentation of written stories^with questions that were already familiar to these 
childreh. from the listening cbmpbherit^ dissipated their fears of working' independently 
with written material. Children quickly recognized *fam|lia»i vocabulary 'and gained 
confidence in their ability to con^lete the task successfully. The repetition of 
vocabulary in oral and written form resulted in increased-use^of contextual clues 
when a difficult word was ehcbuhtered in the cbmpl^mehtary ,^ unfamiliar commercial 
stories:! Finally, writing samples following implement.atijiSn of LARC wefe longer, and 

_*« ^ ' __ :_ 

often included setting and reaction statements that were not obsei;jred as frequently 
prior to training. This" appeared to be evidence pf internalization and application 
of the story grammar format.. 

• "t 

The results obtained from the piiot/itudy investigating an experiential 
based story grammar -approach to list^iing and' reading comprehension > though far from 
conclusive, aire nevertheless encouraging. The findings support the proposition that 
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the carefully designed "framfework" of LftRC is indeed feasible and effective. We? have ; 
noted, as with any initial prograinining attempt^ that various raodificatibns and 
procedural adjustments are in order 4 Results of the study have also raised several 
interesting issues which support the heed for further research in this area. All thjiigs 
considered^ it is bur judgrrieht that the lXrc Program has potential as an effective 
intervention' tdc^ in facilitating the development of comprehension skills; 
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PART! 2 . STEP.; i 



STOR? i 





' : ' ' ^ ' ' ' . ' : 
When Ben came to school today, he found a new table toy, 


2. Note the •' 

Initiating event | 


began tc).;bulld with tlie new color squares. 


3i Note the' internal; 
response 6^ plan i 

\ . . . , 


^ ■__ , ■_ V:_ _____ :_|_j__ ' '• 

He, decided 'he wantfed 'to look through the/red square,' ' 


t 

T • .' 

4. Hote the attempt 

^ . . ■ ! 


Ben put his face near the red square and looked at the boysi 


• 

5. Not«( the Srect 
consequenci 


He saw Adam and Howard ^^hrough the square,^ ;, * ■ 


6,, Note the 

reactions . 


Ben linked to build and loek-wi-th tile new color squarps, ' 


i — — — . 

•_ ♦ _ . _ . . . ' 
1, Event Question i ! 


■ ^ • . I. ■ • ' / ' ■ ' ■ , 

Did Ben' find a new toy in ''school today? *■( . , , ; ( YEs] . NO • 


2, , Attempt Question- • 


Dtd' ^in cutvthi^red Bquare// :' ' ■ ■ ,YES I NO j 






3, eonflequence*'" . . 1 
Question 

■ . ■ 1 


Di3 Ben. iiice building and looking with the squares? .' NO^ 
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'if* 



'CHILD'S NAME 


_ _ 0- 

. •'Attendl.ng 

, to : . : 
, story 


Sue 

>' E 


stibh 
ft' 


mi 

e 




Child's 
Response +/ 


STEVEN ■ •• 




, -^* ■ 






' ..y " ' ■■■ ■ ■ . ) , ' 

Dia Ben'flnd a new toy in school today? 


• ' ■• '\ 


•JAMES-, 


■ .» ■ ■- . 

• tv • , . 


Mi JiN.i 

■^1 / ' , 

- '- 






Did Ben cut tlte r^d square? '. 




— .■(■■■i^.iii ■ , 1 


- - . ■ ', ,^ 








■ • * ■ • 


■ '■ ' >'■ 


MICHAEI, . • 










Did 'B,en l,llce building "and lookling "ith . 
the squaJ?e8?,^ ' • 




■ '.: :: i^: : 
BEN,' . % ■ • 

i . ' 






t 




'.i 1. . - . 




HOWARD „ 










i - - 1 , i ^ " ^ ■ 
1 ■ " 





CHART 2 



'. t f » ■ ■ ■ I I I ■ I I I f V i n ^ < 



DATE; 



1. Set. the Stage ; 


i Toiay ifl Eipeech day at- school, , 


2. Note the 

Initiating event 


■■/J' I - ..^ ■■ " ■:■ ; ■ :• ■ ■ ■ ., 
'Hut Howard's speech teacher was' absent'* ' ^ ' >^ ' 

' . ■ ■ ' .. . ■ * . ' • . ■ . \'yi^ 


3'i'' Note this internal 
v; responae or |lah 


' ■ ' * I i» ' ■ • • ''■»(. ■ ■ * . , ' . ■ ^ . ' -■ , 

Howard wanted tb''KavV speech • 

' ' ' * . «fc . . 


4,. Jibtfi the atteaipt 


' ' -' . - . - . -■ • ■ ' • ' 

But there wa's no dnVto woik »(ith M ' , 


sy Nite the direct 
consequence 


.Howard saidj ''O.Kij" I'll do^s'ofiii conltructioiis with iegbs,'"v 
•He built a, boat and a building, . ' , * • 

■1-1 ' . . ' * , 


■ ' , ' ' ' • 

6. Note ihe 
reactions 


He enjoyed werklnf with legos and tellinMiJout hls^ 


;i. " Event Question 


Who did not have 'a- speech t«4eher ,today? > ^ 

J Mjlchael or Mlowirdj ^ |' , 


2, Attempt .gueatlon 

■ ■ ^ . : . ■■ 


What did Howard want to do? , > ■ 
j^aVe ipeic^ Or ' Have muBlc 



3i eftnaequence 



What did Ho ward 'do Instead of speech? 
Bui Id J .or Color 



2g. 




■ I 



CHART 3 



I, , S«t the stiigti 



Oii Tuesday; ve.had a surprise in our classroQn, 



2j Nou tfijB initiating 
event 



Krj Brown came to Rooi 19 with 



very 



eggs. 



♦ 



3, Note the internal 
response 



Because he wanted to show us how to hatch 



4. Note, the internal 
plan " 



Mr. Brown decided to put the eggs in a 
incubator. 



clear and orange box called 'an 



Si Note the attempt 



He made sure the wire was plugged in, and told the children to 
so the eggs would hatch, Water would be added so that the air 
be too dry. / 



leave it, 



6, Note the direct 
consequence 



If the air stays hot and wet/ the quails will hatch in sixteen da/s, 



T, Note the reaction 



Mr, Brown hoped we would take good care of the eggs so thejf would hatch* 
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\m STORIES 



PARTt 3', STEP! 
: STORY 1 — 



" TITLE 1 ■• A. '?HRPlISi 




i, 'Event Question 



2. Response Question 



Who came to -visit our classroom? 
Hr^ Brown; 



Why aid He bring twelve small eggs to the classroom? 

-■■-''*-'' ■ ■ . ' ■ 

Because he */anted to show us how ^9.,hatch them, 



3j. Plan Quespoiv 




Where did Hr, BrOwn decide to put the eggs?. 
In the incubator, ' 



^> V A ' V V V 

* ^ ^ ^ •; \ V : » ' 



4, Attempt Question 



Why would water be added? 

1 ■ _ _ _ ■ ' 

So the airiwould not be too dry^ 



5, C.onM^uence Question! When vouid the ^ggs be ready to hatch? 

. In sixteen days, 



6, Reaction Question 



What d^id Sri Brown hope the' children would do? 

Ta)?e good care of the eggs, ' , • 
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DATE I 

■X 



TITLE'! THE CHICKS eOME BftCK 



PASTi .'3 . Smi.ii 



STORY= 



.Qiiestlbh^ 



»h6 J^ought back the chicks to 'Room 197 



•.Si'/Jeiponse Question 



How-did oiir class think our chicjcs were gping^to look? 
;; ^ifferenti 



3.'. Plan- QuestiQn 



What did the class do first? 







' / ' Took the chicks 'out ;of the. brooder,' : 


•, .4.', .fttteiiipt 

■ ■ ' ■ . '» . 


1 ' ;'■ ' t. 

estidn 


Why did we take the 
Be^^use 1 


chicks, out of; the brooder? ' ' • : - 
fc^e wanted to weigh them. , ; ■ 


' . ^ t* ■ Consepenci 


j Question 


. ■ ■. 

Where' did the ch'lcks 
On their 


iiave'.conibs? , 

1 . -J * • 

heads. ' . * \ ' ' N; 


6i " Seactiott' Question 


^ Hew did Andy feei whi 

' ''^l^.,,,,,,, • Excited. 


jh the glass saw the changes in the chickens?'." '•• 



•7i - Inference. Question 1 



Oi.what (Jay 'Of, th& week did Andy bring the chicks back- for- &■ visit? 



r: X 



■a, . Inference QueBti'on;'2 



Do chicks grow faster than babiei? 



imm\ STDRIKS, 



DATE! 



PARTi 3 ■ im't 3 ' 



ST^RY I 



TmEi lai'CHICKS COHE BACK 



,ii Event Question 



2, Response .p^stioH 



3, Plan Question , 



4. Attempt Question 



,5. Consequence Question 



1. Who bro^ft back the chicks to Room 19? 
. Andi 



2. How did our class think our chicks were going to look? 
^ ^ fferen t .-. 



b 



we tak€ the chicks out of the brooder? 
Because we wanted to^wei^h them . ■ 



5.. Where did the chicks have' combs? 
On their-heais 



3. Iliferehce Question 2 
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8. Do chicks grow faster than babies? 
Yes 
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Listening: ComprenenSion 
Child '.s Responsetsj 



Reading Cbinp'rehension , 
Ghild's Response (sj +/-'' 
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